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ABSTBACT . * 

The progress** of students under 21 years old at the , 
United Kingdci's Open Oniversity (OD) was conpared. with a'saople of 
■ature students, .using sociological and psychoaetric research 
lethods. The research goal was to consider whether the 00 teaching 
svstea origiflally designed^ for adults is suited to the needs and 
circui stances of students^'in the 18-20 age group. Additionally effort 
was directed to developing predictive indices-^ success and failure 
at the 00 and to assess the level an4 nature ofSdenand for 00 places 
fro» the younger age group. Postal questionnaire^ar, .personal 
interviews, and ad«inistratlve and acadeiic rec^irds were used to 
■onitor their progress, to aeasure their reactions to courses, and to 
discover their reasons for withdrawal. Qroups of entering younger and 
older students completed a sociological questionnaire and a battery 
of psychOBetric testsi Findings include the following: the pilot 
scheae for attracting younger students attracted very few - 
18-year-olds and even fetfer school leavers: the younger students 
fared less well than older students in their first year of 00 
studies: and younger 00 students tended to score lower on the 
intQllitrence test than did older 00 s'tudent^ and younger students 
elsewhere in higher education. Aaong the factors that appeared to 
underlie the relatively poor performance of the younger students are 
the following: instability, finance, time pressures, and attitudes, 
Soie policy iaplicatipns for 00 are considered. (Ssj 
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THE Suitability of non-traditional distance 

LEARN^JNG SYSTEMS F^R DIFFERENT TYPES OF ^ 
STUDESITS. ~; 

Abstract ' V 

As an example of non- tradf tional learning system set up to meet the 
needs of mature (21 and Over) students tjhe Open UnlversitV of the 
United Kingdom has bepn strikingly sbccessful. It nc3w has over 
75,000 students and over 38,000 graduates, A request by government led 
to the acceptance of three experimental Intajces of 'younger J^tudents 
(under 21) i-n 137^, 1975 and 1976. A longitudinal research program has 
been completed comparing the progress of these younger students with" 
a sample of mature students^ using sociological and psychometric 
research methods. The results provide much new Information on the 
suitability of such open learning systens for different types of 
students. 

Introduction , • 

Intej^est in non-traditional learning systems has continued- to lrK:rease 
In many countries. The forms are various and range from 
individual Ised and experiential learning to structured independent 
learning using new technologies. Motives for utilising these new 
systems range from 'pragmatic economics' to the more Ideal istic one of 
providing .for 'creative individual devekxgpjent' , or the goal of 
extending educational opportunity.* An important issue for planners and 
educationalists is to discover which dl(fferent typjes of student 'benefl t 
from these different types of learning systems. 

Many non- trad! ti onal systems also utilise the media and other new 
technologies In order to reach students who could not-be reached tn 
converftional ways, or- al ternati vely to reach conventional categories of 
students either in greater numbers or in more (cost-) effective ' 
educational ways. Usually this involve^ some degree of 
Independent learning,. and a degree of distance between the teacher and 
the learner. Such 'distance learning systems'' are a.lso frequently 
described as open learning systems, since most of them are characterised 
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' * . by attempts to provid^ learning opportunities students In 
significantly more open and accessible ways than heretofore; 
Coffey (1977) drawing on Mackenzie, N. Postgate, R. and Scupham, J. . 
^ . (1975) distinguishes between the' restrict! ve nature of closed learning 
systems and the requirement of an open-learning system In which 
restrictions will, as far as possible', have been removed or provision 
will have been made for students to overcome them. Coffey's- list of 
constraints is contrasted with his requirements lor, openness In 
Figure^. Thay group .under three main headings: administrative 
; constraints, educational constraints and informational constraints. In an 
^ . ideal open-learning system students would be able to stud/ .what they 

wanted, when they wanted It, and where and how they wanted It. The 
educational provision must be student- cent red, and not Institution 
centred. Open learning systems have roalnly b|en considered as suitable 
and therefore set up for adults., / 
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The Open University In the United Kingdom Is an early example of 
such a new learning system^. Its first Chancellor, lord Crowther, Ihv^ 
attempting to. summarise the ptilbsophy of the' Oli In his Inaugural 7\ 
address, claimed that It would be "open" In four important wa^c - 
'%/e are open first as to people... We are open as to placfes... We are 
open as to methods... We are open, final ly, to Ideas^' (Crdwther, ;1969) 
The OU (UK) has-been variously described as an open learning system, a 
distance learning system.©/ a nonrtradltlonal learning system. The key 
features which distinguish It-from-most conventional Institutions are 
that: ' ». *' . 

- It Is designed mainly for adults who are already working 

- Its study Is mainly home based and part-time- 

- it requires no educational qual If Icatsions for admission 

- It<«^es open network British Broadcasting Corporation 
television and radio in addition to written material and other 

•technological and educational aids. 

* ■ • ■ «< 

Inevitably it has had more success in achieving some of Its proclaimed 

s ■ 
goals than others: recenV attempts to assess the measure of this success 

have been made by Mcintosh (1979) and Woodley (1979). However, 
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taken overal { , t he r^J^^r^- quest Ion that the OU has been successful :ln 
offering educational .opf^rtun • tes to large numbers of people. In Its 
first nine years of teaching, It has admitted over 17;0,000 undergraduates 
and In 1979^thei^e were 77,000 students currently enrdlled on O U co urses. 
Six out of every ten students admitted to the undergrsduate program 
gain scoie course c red i t," and as Table 1 shows, around' -one half of, 
those who complete final registration in the first year go. on to 
graduate (Mcintosh, Horrison-and Woodley, 1979)x-^ — Increasing numb^ers 
of students use their OU credits to gain admlssVon to full-time courses 
eJsev^here* this paper we*consider whetmfer the OU's teaching sy/Stem 

originally ^desig^ed for adults is suT^d to t\e needs ar|d circumstances 

of students in the 18-20 age grouj^ 
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Background to the Pilot Scheme 

It was orglnally intended that the Open University should cater for 
students aged 21 Snd over^ The Planning Ccnimittee (1969) expressed the 
view that it was always preferable for people aiged under 2^1 who /Wanted 
to combine work and study to do so by means of sandwich^ block/release 
or part-time day release courses* The rigours of /distance learning were 
felt to be* too great for young people who at that polr^t in/their l.'ives 
were making the difficult transition from school to work. Hayever, in 
^ 1970, the newly elected Conservative Government wrote to the Open 
University as-king it what contribution it felt it could' ma^ke to the 
development of hj^gher- education In the future. One proposal jvas that 
the University should directly admit qualified school-leavers. Later, 
''^ discuss ions^ involving the Senate of the University, included the 

possibility of admitting unqualified younger students, and also a third 
group to be admitted through the Universities Central Counci>'^on. 
Admissions, the normal admissions procedure for convent i9rfa 1 universities, 
Final ly, lot scheme was agreed whereby the University woul d a<imlt 

• five hundred^ eighteen to twenty-one year old studerits in February 197*f 
and a further five hundred in February 1975- B6th intakes were to 
comprise two groups, each of two hundred and f ifty> one group hiving 
two 'A' levels or their equivalent and the other group without these 
qualifications, the minimum entrancQ.^requJ rements for a full-time degree 
course. In theievent, a third and^,f1"na1 intake was also admitted in 1976 
to provl<le further data on the'^^^vel of demand from this age group. 



Research into the Pilot Scheme 



It was agreed by the Oepiartment of Education and Science and the Open 

s 

University that the" Younger Student Pilot Scheme should be accompanJed by 
systematic 'moni tor ing and evaluation.- Consequently, the OES approved a ^ " 
grant to cover a five year research project with the following obj.ecti ves : - 
>a) To test to what extent the Open Uni versi ty was suitable for 
students in the eighteen to twenty-one year old age grpup 

b) ]f the Open University was found to be unsuitable for younger 

, Students* to try to establish why and'fn what ways this was s^ ^. 

c) By t^e uses of data drawn frpm a variety of sources, to attempt to develop 
predictive indices of success and failure at the Open University 

d) To attempt to assess the level and nature of^ the demand for Open 
University places from this age group. y - ^ — ^ 
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The Administration of the Pilot Scheme / ' ) 

' * / \ 

the Open Oniverslty^s information Services Depa/tment ran a special publicity 

campaign to inform potential yoiinger students about the PI lo6 Scheme. 

■^Advertisements were placed in relevant journals and magazines and details 

were sent to secondary schools, youth c^ubs and career ©officers. There was 

considerable coverage in the press through features and localised stories 

about individual applF cants , based on Open University press releases. 

Frequent references were made ^the Pilot Scheme In the normal University 

publicity material. • ^ 

m 

Due to the small number of appli cants , no selection policy was necessary and 
all of those who were eligible for admission under the Scheme were offered 
a place. As a result, three hundred and seventy five younger students 
were admitted irt 197^, five hundred and fifty three In 1975 and four 
hundred and seventy^ ei gh t in 1976. Once the younger students were 
•admitted under the Pi lot ^Scheme, it was agreed that they were to be treated 
. like any other Open University students. They therefore studied in the 
same way, with access to the saW resources and under th^ same regulations. 
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Research Strategy 

Data for the^evaluat ion of trhe Pilot Scheme were gathered froiTi a variety of 

sources on all three Intakes of younger^tudents and on control groups of 

older Open University students. Postal questionnaires, personal Interviews 

* ■ 

and administrative and academic records v/ere aj^i used to monitor, their 
progress, to measure their reactions to courses and to discover their reasons 
for withdrawal* • " * " . 

The 1975 intake formed the main focus of the detailed study.:>; In this year, 
groups of entering younger and alder "studentsf were asked tp complete a 
large-scale sociological ()uest ionnal re and were- invited to -undertake a 
battery of psychometric tests* The ^attery consisted of the AH6 Group-^est 
of High'-level Intelligence (Arts and General version)7\the Eysenck 
Personality Inventory (Form B) , the BVt4 vocabulary test aiKi a self- . 
rating quest ionnai re. This mtiltl-faceted research approach is ^^o^^^ 
dissimilar to the *'mul 1 1 pie perspect ives * strategy described by Palola (1976) 

Some Findings on the Demand from the Younger Age Group 

(i) ^ While demand from conventionally quali fled younger students 

. was not high, It nonetheless Represented s/gnif leant numbers 

In 'the context of the country as a whole. There were 3J32 

applications for admission to the Open University through the 

Younger Student PI lot Scheme, an average of just ov,er one 

^ thousand per year. This is comparable to the average number 

of applications^ received by Institutions which are members of 

Uni varsi ties Cen"traPCounCl 1 on Admissions (UCtT?^ but the 

niSmbers were still* small when oneconsiders that the scheme 

», was available to all those irt the eighteen to twenty age- \ 

group and not just those with .^A^ levels^ 
« 

(ii) Despite the publicity given tb the PHot Scheme it vvas" 

apparent that many younger people dl,d not get to hear about 
It/ In fact many youqg people had not heard of the Open ^ . 
Utii varsity at all or mistakenly believed that ^A* levels were 
- r.equired for entry and that full-^time attendance was required. 
A more vigorous publicity campaign could probably stimulate an 
increased demand among this age-group. 
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(ill) Many young people sent 'for details of the Pilot Scheme^but did 
not apply for amission and 55^ of those who did apply 
decided not to become Open University students. These people 
were generally deterred from entering the Open University by 
by cost, the number of hours of study required each week, the 
length' of tfme taken to gain a degree, the ^^dmpulsory sunimer 
school attendance and the limited range of4ubject5 available. 
A large proportion of this group decided to enrol on courses 
elsewhere which they considered to be more appropriate to their 
needs and circumstances. 

(iv) The Pilot Scheme attracted very few eighteen-year-olds and 
ever) fewer school- leavers • Over one-half of the younger 
applicants were aged twenty and two* out of three d/d not 

, possess thfe mfnlmui^ entrv requiVements for a . full-time degree 

course. The Pilot Scheme proved to be relatively popular 
among the clerical and office workers,, technical personnel 
and housq^ives* in comparl son wl th conventional 
unf vers i t ies p the Open University attracted a higher ' 
proportion of women and students from a working-class 



^ ba^ckg round. 



Some Findings on the Suitability of the Open University for Y^ounger Students , 

(I) The younger students fared less wel 1 than older students in 
their first year of Open University studies* They were less* 
likely to 'finally register' after the initial three month 
^ 'provlsronal registration' period (61^ compared with 75%) snd » 

those who did finally regis4fcer were less likely to gain a 
course credit at the end of the first year {63^ compared with 
8l^). However, those who successfully completed the first 
^ year went on to make satisfactory progress in ^subsequent years. 
They gained credits as quickly as their older couhterparts 
and, given theFr lack of credit exemptions , graduated at the 
same rates. ^* ^ 
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(li) A* general relationship was found between age progress at 
the Open University.* Between the agis of eighteen and 
thirty, the oHcr a student was ^ttie mor^ l ikely he or, she wa^i 
to gain a-^course credit In the. first year. This relat lonshi r> 
held true even when diffejfences In educational qualifications 
and credit exemptions "we He taken Into accbypt, (See, Table 2) 

(iM) It is difficult to m^e 'exact comparispns between the 

progress of younger students at the Open University and that 

f }/ ' °^ students elsewhere due to differences in the teaching 

systems and the nature of the student int'akes. Broad - - 

compariso^ns would suggest that the wastage rate among 

younger Open University sti^dent^ was much greater . than those-s^ 

found In other sectors of full-time higher education in the , 

United Kingdo«i.^ However, this !s alnx>st certalnl^jaexthe . best 

* comparison since drop-out rates are normally appreciably^^ 

^ highei^ for part-time thon for full-time study. While only' a 

^relatively -smal 1 prolportion of the younger students are 

likely to graduate from the Open University, four out of ten 

of all those admitted gained some, coqrse credit and many had* 

us>ed this qualification to gain entry to a full-time degre.e 
course. ^ 

(iv) ^ if the success rate of thet "younger students is to be 
compared with that of older students, then If the 
-.--^ comparisons are to have aRy validity, it is necessary for 

"ab-llity" to-be meas-ured in some way. Put In simple terms. 
If the younger students, fared l^s well than the- older 
co6nt6rpar^s , we. need to know whether this was due to the 
nature of/|he Open University's teaching syitems, ; 
whether tfi younger students were less academi cal ly'" able. The 
common re^arch strategy often employed, ofeqifatlng ability ■ 
'.with educational qualifications obtained, and ranking these, 
V . . , ' was not possible In this context. Uot only was the range of 

qualifications too diverse and over too great a 
time-scale for comparability, but also many of the 
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students had no quail f I cat fons at- all. The admfni^tr^t ion 
of an , I ntedl igence test would at least permit ^11 §ttyients 
to\ be ranked on an »-nterval scale measurfng some aspect of 

cognitive abl'llty. These scores would also enable ^ 

■ . , • I • ' — ■ ' \ - 

comparisons to be made with populatjon norms for 

1 ' . * ■ • ■* 

conventional students and could also be ^mpared w^'th the \ 

formal qualifications held. ' ^ " - 

/ • '1 ' . ' i *^ 

In the. event, younger Open University students tended to ^ 
sc<?re lower on 'the .AH6' intelligence t«st than did older Open 
University students and^ younger students elsewhere In 
higher education!. However, the, di'fferences in scores were 
not large enough! to suggest that th« relatively poor 
pepformar^ce of y.ciunger Open University students could be- 
attributed to the'fr lower ability. n- 

Certain groups of ^ounger students fared better t^JBootbers . 
with their Open University studies:- ' 

'Qual If led** studtents were much more likely to gain a 
■ ^credit at the eni( of the' first year than were 
, 'unqual if I.ed' stuipients. (Fifty four per cent of , 
provisionally registered 'qua-llfled' students were 
compared with 29^ \of the ' ungual I fled ' students) . 

Female 'qualified' students fared best with 60% 
gaining a credit. Less than one In four of the male^ 
^unqualified' students were successful. 

Whije previous educational qualifications were a good 
predictor of first-year performance. It was also shown that ' 
younger student progress was related to ^attors in their study 
environment such as ease of^ccess to* stiidy centres, the 
attitudes of friends., work, col leagues and employers, the 
amount qf preparatory study etc. and to certain personality, 
characteristics. A mult i-varlate model was' constructed which 
demonstrated that younger students wtth low qualifications 



/ fared less well with their OU studies because they ^were 

V 'disadvantaged' 'not only t.n.<erms of acaderfiic abllfty but 

^" ^^'■'"s of their study^envlronment and theIrL 
personality characteristics. » 



(viri) 
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When the mul ti -v^riate model was ap^^fiei across the ^ag^j; range 
It was shown than yoL(nger "s tudeni^wt tjj few social an^ * ' 
psychologicaf 'proble/ns' fared as well as their older 
counterparts and that the relatively poor progress made by 
the younger age-group could, partly be explained by the fact 
that their study environments and Versona I i ty characteristics 
tended to be less suited to distance study. ' Ho^er it was - 
also shown that when numerous problems existed it was" the 
older students who were more willing'and able to overcome them. 

^ • V . . 

Psychological and Environme|ital Factors which Underly the Refativgly Poor 
PerfomianCe of l^oun^erftudents 

We outline below the fetors which emerge as underlying the relatively 

poor performance of younger Open Un I ve rs i ty stude(jts. ' ^ 

•Instability* > . ' . 

Many younger students were *terlng an unstable period In their liyes. They 
were often just embarking on a c^re'er, changing jobs, getting cnarried 
nioving house etc. Older students were less likely to e^ertence such ^ 
changes-and were more able to' cope with them when they did occur. • y 

Finance • , ^ * • ^ • . 

nany younger students experienced flnanpral ' difficulties. Often is was 
because they bad just got married- and "were buying a house or start i^ng a ■ ^ 
family, in other cases temporary/financial crises arose. Faced 'With sudfi. 
problems they frequency dld>t apply to anyone for fiftanclarass i nance 'as ' 
they were unaware thaj: thH'.was possible. 
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Tlse pressures 



Once they began their studies some younger students/came to realise the true 
time-scale of th|ir undertaking. To gain an. OU c(,,^ree would require many 
hours study per „eel< and this would have to be sustained over a' great ' 
number of years. Some decided to withdraw becat,se they were um.ill ing to 



. sacrifice their'othei; 1 el s-u re activities. Others decided ^hat -they ^could 
advance their career more quickly by taking shortSr ^bre vocational 
courses, i^nstead or by pDtttng .in extra .hours at work to demonstrate' tlSeir 
adibr^t ioa-,to their employer* ' * • * V 

. Failure, to ' pTay the i^tem ' . ; / . " * - 

Many ef-^the problemst,mei)t'ionea by younger students, could have been* 

.overcW^ if they hed adopted *a more positive and Instrumental approach to 

their s-tudies: Strategics for -ebpfng with the heavy workload such as 

omitting parts of the co.urse were not considered or were rejected- because 

they wanted to study 'properly' or not at all. When crises arose thev ' 

succumbed to them rather than seeking help- f rom^ OU fet^ff or possible 

sponsors. •■ The corollary of this was that they almost always blameci " 

themsel^^es for their failure rather than the system itself. 
' . ' • * ' ' ■■ 

'Easy . come,- easy go' ' ' , 

When crises arose at home or at work it was usually their OU studies which 
were first to be .sacrificed. Hn part this reflected a lack of conuDitment 
to their studies but many younger students saw this as perfectly %iatura] 
behaviour for member^ of their generation ,:&nd^ it was not generally a 
harrowing Experience l^r. them. For them this was a time when they were 
samlSling different personal, occupational and educational experiences and 
they were usec^ to such ,i:hanges . They could always come back to' the OU in 
the future and d i djTQ^/ regard their first attempt as a. waste of time or 
mon^y. They felt that the emotional Impact of withdrawal migher be • 
greater for older OU students ^who were perhaps staking all on one final 
attempt to gain a degree. 

laterest in .the Course 

Some younger students found the breadth of the Open* Un i vers i ty foundation 
courses too much to cope with and they also found them slightly less 
interesting. However, their general response' to the context of the courses 
was ver^ favourerble. 



Sdjne Policy^lmplications for the Insfiitirtion Itself 
Thei^e were two main reasons, for setfTng the age limit fSr entry/to th 
Open Universil^at twenty-one. FLrstly^'t was a'protective measure ^aken 
behalf of the younger age group for whom it was considered the Open 
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Unlversi t:^'^ was no^ sui tableland secondly It was designed to avoid ^ 

competition for styden^s "with other Inst i tutions ^of h^3^er* educatfc^S^ ' 
Ho^ver^ arguments based parti y Ion' the present research could now be 
advanced for l©^^rl;ng the age limit:- - ^ 

^ ' (i) The age of njajoVity was reduced tCteight^en in 1971.*^ If 
' ' ' , - . » 

j^eop^le aged eighteen .are now__x9nsidered to be 'adults*, they 

^ should be al Vowed to, decide for themselves" wh^th4r the Open 

University Is appropriate to^their neecis and circumstances. 



(ii) ' Drop-out rat;es among younger students at the Open University 

are high but this 'is also trOe' for older students who are 

* ' ■ - 

manual •-ww^^^ers' and thqse with- lowve^duc^ional qual i^fi cat ions, 
^To exclude certair^ groups on the basis of pooV performance 
, would go ^against the basjc philosophy of the Open University. 

(iiij tt was felt that drop^{|ig-out from, the Open Univ.ersity would 
be more psychology cal Iv damag^ing for young people. Havever, 
fhere was no research evidence to supfJort this. Those who 
dropped out did not regret entering the. Open University/ ^ 
and were, often planning to Pe-enter at some later itage, 

^ ^ It * y > \ 

(iv^lj^ Although younger students fared less* well than older 
students there was no ctear break point at the age of 
twenty-one. A break-point, if any, appears around the age Of 
^ thirty when pqople are more likely tQ be settWng down both 
in theirf lives and in their jobs- ^* 

(v) In its developments i.n^.the area of continuing education the 

Open University is itself making decisions to allow students'* 
as young sixteen^ to enrol^on courses. Sorrte of thesa-^are 
specially des igned short courses but others' are 'remade* 
versions of Open University undergraduate course^, albeit 
without formal, assessment. ' / 

(vi) The evidence from the Pilot Scheme woulc^ suggest that a lowerFng 
of the age "limit v/ould not attract students away from " 
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full-time higher education. For a variety of reasons the" 

♦ 

majority of young^students were unible or-uhwlVling to 
.take,up a full-time course. In fact the .rest of higher . 
education might bene"fit from such a move as many younger 
students chose to transfer to -conventional Institutions. as a 
Yesult rff thetr'Open Ui^lverslty studies". . ' 



If the Open l/niverslty were to lower, the age 1 Imlt for entry to eighteen. 
It Is' unlikely . that? this vould. have a significant impact ori Its. student' 
population. Although deinand from the yotinger age group (night increase. as 
the new age limit became morewlcfel.y known, in the'(|hort-term special 
publ Iclty wQuld be necessary to maintain. appl Icatfon levels at one 
thousand Jer year. If one. thousand appllcatlor» were received only 60% 
would be' offered a place^ due to, the general surplus of applications over 
available places ^t the OU, and probab 1 y . on 1 y would accept this offer. 
Therefore, in a normal, year 's ihtake of 204)00 stud_ents, only 270 would be 
aged under twenty-one* 



A Icwering of the age limit v/ould produce demand fron the following types 
oiF younger people:- * 

(I); Those who are 'accidentally' unqualified In that personal , 
domestic or educational circumstances have prevented them 
from achieving the qual 4 float ions normally appropriate to 
thei r abl 1 1 ty. , 



<li) Those who have chosen to 4>t out of the conventional 

educational sys.tem but have .subsequently decided that they" 
wish to attempt further study. They may "either still ^prefer* 
a legs conventional system or* having started a career, may 
not want to return to full-time study. 

(ill) Those who for personal or dojjiestlc reasons are unable- to study 
full-time, et. housewives with small chlldren'and disabled 
\people. ' . . 
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(Iv) Drop-outs from hf^gher education. Th^se may Include, some who 
are unable to afford to return to full-time study since they 



have previously benefitted from a grant. 0 the r^ may simply 
prefer nonrcampus study; . . - \ • s 



\ 



a group the younger students would fare less well with thelr\Open 
Un I vers I ty studies than older students. H^ever,the present research has 
.enabled us ro- i^ntlfy particularly, vulnerable types "of younger student who 
'COM^d be offered extra support and. counsel 1 l^g, " . 



- 

Alteraatlvely, the Open University may choose to ma?nta% the *exl sting 
age limit of twenty-one but continue to acinit -young students who -are 
prevented from attending a fulf-time course. Howeveir'v -under the present 
procedures, only a very small number have been admitted each ye.ar. Our 
research has* shown that if the present regulations; were int^rjireted In a 
more liberal "fashion an?l were more wideiy publicised* the Open University 
could provide many more opportunities^ for younger people. 

* ■ ■ ■ F , 

Some Broader Policy Implications fo^ the United Kingdom • . 

The points made above concerning demand from the younger age grpup were^in 
tjte context of a .'steady-state' situation. However, we know from population 
statistics In .Epgland and Wales that the numbters In the eighteen year-old 
age group will Increase rapidly over the next two years. The numbers will 
tben begin to decline from 1982/83„and will fall much more steeply from 
1990/91. This 'hump' will have great implications for higher educatloo 
and the Department of Education and Science (DES) discussion document 
Higher Education into the 1990's (1978) describes alternative strategies 
for dealiftg with it. We new consider each of these strategies as they might 
affect the Open University. > ' 

(■ 

(I) Under Model A put forward by the DES, the full-time and 

sandvyich higher education system would be first expanded to 
cope with the Increase In qualified school-leavers wishing to 
enter and then be contracted a^ the numbers ^11. Model E 
would Involve a comparable expansion in the number of higher 
' - educational places but subsequent contraction would be ' 

avoided by Increasing the part I ci pat Ion rates among -ch 11 dren 
of manual workers and mature student/. Neither' of these • 
models would place any pressure'on the Open University to 
accept younger students. ^ ^ 



Model B would Involve reducing the scale of^ the projected 

expansion necessary to cope with the hump, and therefore the 

ne^d for much contraction after 1990. The opportunities 

available for qualified higher education applicants during • 

;the years of the projected peak wouTd be reduced, which 

would in effect mean a break with the Robbins prfnclpTe. 

Under these. ci rcumstances there would be many school-leavers 

whower$'both qualified andwi-WIng to- enter ^higher 

education but who could not find a place. - ^ 

« • • 

Under these ci rcumstances the Open University rpight be seen 

as a cost-effective method for coping with this extra 
' « ■ ' ■ ' * ■ 

demand/ HoWev^, although very few qua! if ied school- 

]eaver$.were attracte<^ to the Pil-ot Scheme , the research 

evidence would strongly suggest that t:he Open University in 

itsvcurrent fprni would not provide a. real opportunity for^ ^ 

such students.- It is not so much that the Intellectual demands 

are too great/or that the basic content of ^fi* curr I cul um is. 

inappropriate,' but rather that the pressures of sustained , 

part-time study taken side by slcle^with other personal, 

financial and work pressures are simply too much. 

One suggestion that has been made,, which has an increasing 
attract ion 'in a time of high unemployment and Is hot 
dissimilar to the Manpower Services Commission arrangements 
which give grants to the unemployed to undergo train! ng, is 
that younger students studying with the Open University 
could be allowed a mandatory grant and encouraged to study two 
full credits a year. In effect they would become full-time 
Open University students. They woul.d^^J^ii^j^radu^ In a shorter 
time and, being freed from many of. the financial and work 
pressures, v^uld almost certainly achieve a higher success 
rate. An extension 6f tbis idea'would be to locate such 
full-time students in a col lege envi ronment with some minimal 
level of teaching arid couhseUing support. 

Under Model C the approach would be to adS)pt a policy of 
catering fully for projected student numbers ^ut to do-so 



">ore eponomtcally. In terms of both recurrent costs and long- 
ter^^-^res^urce cocimitments. Proposed economies include 
renting rather thao but Idlng, 'the appointment of temporary 
' . staff and jncreasing staff-student ratios. 

. . , The posslbllVty of looking to developments in educational 
• \ technology to^reduce unit^ costs is also mentioned. We would 
". . suggest that Open Uni vers i ty, courses, possibly with some- 
nKKi'f lea t ions, could be incorporated fn many higher 
education programmes to achieve some <of therneces-sary 
^ . economies. . A recent e^per ifiient at Essex University with one 

9^ the Open diversity's technology courses, while not without 
'* its diff i^cul ti'es, has shown that this is a practicable 

, proposition. (Brew, 1978) ^ „ / 

(iv) Mod^l D represents the most .creative attempt Jo cater f ul ly^. 
for pnojected student numbers. Strategies put fo'rward , 
include increased acQ^l erased degree courses f**" thermos t ab^le 
students', increased ^pfovTs ion of tworyear cour^ses such* asjthe 
Diploma of Higher Educatiohr, the diversio't* Students from 
full-time to. part-time courses, ^and^'-^ormal system^ bf» ^ 
. deferred entry. ^Soi^e of these Opt IcJns^Jtould involve the use 
of the Open. University or of its systemsi4n a variety of ways 
either through systematic transfer or through planned mixed' ' 
modes of study. ^ 

■k- 

Since the publication of the discussion document theri have <?een further 
developments. In Future Trends in Higher Edqcation the DES reduced Its 
estimate of the size of the hump in student numbers (DES, 1979). The confj^' 
decrease in the 'willingness rate' o/ qualified school-leavers to enter ' * 
higher education, together with the sN^er than expected growth inltk« number 
of qualified leavers from schools and farther education, meant that the 
projected ^age participation rate' had to be revised downwards. However, 
recent cuts ifi public spending .have already lea un 1 vers i ties to plan 
reductions |n student admissions. ' therefore, despitethe smaller hump, tl^re 
Is stil l likely to be much unsatisfied -demand during the next few years. 
The decline In the 'willingness r^te' might also Indicate that a growing 
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proportlon of younger people mtght wish to study for a degree while 
rejfualning \vt employment. ' . 

Tne younger students attracted to the PMot'Schen^e tended to find the Open 
University a very hard road to folloiv. However, we would not conclude fcom 
this tl^fft distance education is Inherently unsuitable for the younger age 
.group* Froin^whtat we have learned nvthis study we believe that a distance 
teaching systern could be devised which would be more appropriate to the ^ 
needs and c i rctanstances of young people. . * 

What has beejj shown is that ^here are important- groups of younger, students 
who for a variety <^jf^ not to, or acre prevented from, study at 

traditional ir>stltu\ions. The first group. Include tfiose who havd been 
'turned off^ by tradttlobal education either at schctol levef. or later/ • 
^ Indeed they may have already been drop-outs fromjiigher education. The 
' secdnS group inc>^des^^ particular atile young women whb married young, ox 
disabted students who coyld not attend^ traditional Jn^^tl tgtlons. For 
these, a nof -tradi t ipnal fns ti tutlon *providfes valuable educational ' 
oppoj-tunltfes/ * - - . 

" WhMeirtany will consider It preferable for young^people tb attend fdll- 
time courses when^ver^ possible,^ there will always be many youngs people who 
do not' wrsh' or are.. unable to do so for persdnal reasons or because there 
are V>o places aval 1 able. , Carefully designed distance teaching systems can 
increase the opportt*QjtI es open to these pecjple on a cost-affect I ve basis 
and at aH educational (levels. ^ 



■ b 

^However, research >esu Its also showed that for large numbers of 'young' 
students part-time non-trad i t lon^J learning opportunities are no^ 

beneficial, not because of the academic content and level bu 

... 7 



ire not 
>ut b^|c 



beneficial, not because of the academic content and level but b^gauSe of 
the other pressures on* them at that time in their- 1 ives:'' -lack of money, 
job and family instability. People without these problems and with 
adequate motivation have stu(^ied successfully over s-everal years. 

^ Policy Implication for P-lanners ^ ' / 

* ' , c 

Higher elation in different countries faces different problems. in 

developed cijuntries such as the United States and Scandinavia demographic 



decline Is putting pressure on 'l nst I tutlons to find new categories .of 
student enrollee. Non- traditional methodk xan attract new young students 
back whQ have been turned q|f by tradi t lona\ opportuni ties. In other 
developed countries*, eg. Germany and Hoi l'^»\here are more qualified . 
students than there are places available. Non-tVadi t iona 1 methods, 
provided students are adequately supported, can provide a .cost-effect I ve 
way of extending opportuni t4es for traditional groups. In third world 
countries, the use of new techno log les for distance learning can make a 
major and cost-ef ?'ect Ive contr ibiut ion to the provision of "education and 
learning at all levels. 
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Footnotes 



The term *^di§tance education*' Is t ncreas i ng l^^jgts^'j^^^ 

* 

more specific terms such as •*correspondence*'educatfon. 

For an^ccount of i ts "orlg i n and §etfring up, see Perry, W:^ 

The Open Unlversi.ty , Milton Keynes, The Open Uni vers i ty Press > 1976 

Student^ may be granted exemption for up to two (and exceptionaHy 

three) credits on^ the basFs of previously held quail i flca^lons' at 

the ^'higher educat i 00' \ level * By definition, fewer younger 

Students have ^had tf«e to pursue other qual if lcat(lQns successful 1y. 

The test selected as most apprx>pr rate was Dr. A Helm's AH6 Group 

Test of >{igh-Level Intelligence (Arts and General Version), 



The full re^rt of the research will be published as '' The^ Door c 
S toocL^pen' * In print; The Falmer Pres§p >&righton,^ 1980^ 
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Adml n I strat i ve 
restr i ct Ions 



it 



Educational 
restrict idns 



Closed 

. *• _ 

a) The' student must attend In 
a specprftc place, at 
definite tynes, %nd over a 
named period of time 

b) The student must join a 
class of a specified 
minimum size 

c) The student vnust pay a 
certain amount towards the 
cost of th^ course 



a) The studenivhas to accept 
the sequenc^ of teaching 
and the teaching strategy' ' 
that Is offered'^ There 
;will^be Httl^ opportunf ty 
to select his own learn in<^ 
objectives 

"5;^) The student will have to 
■ " meet minimum entrance 
requirements 

c) Restrictive assessment 
. methods - /v^ 



Operv 

b) Minimal restrictions / 
on time or place of \ 
study * . 



b) No group si^ze 
requi rement 



^c) Provision to help 

financially disadvantaged! 

students j 



a) Opportuntfes for student 
to determine learning 
sequences, methods and 
objectives 



b) Few If any entrance 
requi rements 



c) Constructive assessment 
methods 



in 

Informat lonal 
restrict! ons 



a) Information about courses 
not easi ly Callable 



b)* Little help for the 
student In choosing 
between courseis ' 



a) Adequate Information 
about courses and 
transfer arrangements 

b Adequate counselling 
. services 



Fig. 1 Characteristics of 'open' and/closed' learning systems. 
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Table ll The cumulative proportions of Open Unfversity \ 
students grajduating over time 



1971 



1973 



1975 



1976 



Year of entry to the Open Univers I ty 



1977 



Base - al 1 f inal ly 
registered 
students ■ l60^' 



1958.1 



15719 



12680 



11336 



1 2227 



1^971 



Graduated by; 

.1972 
' 1973-.* 

197^ 
' i975 

1976 

1977 

1978 

t979 



4.6 
21.5 
35.0 

^9.8 
52.7 
5^.3 
55.2 



2.>Q 
16.6 
27.7 
36. 

46:8 
48.4 



2.0 
16.6 
28.4 
16.8 
43i5 

46.7 



1.9 
16.8 

27.9 
35.0 

,41.9 



1.5 
T3.8 
22.5 

29.5 



1.4 
12.8 

21.2 



1.3 
12.0 
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